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ADMINISTRATION  ' 

Overall  responsibility  for  Ebenezer  was  originally 
that  of  the  Hildesheim  Mission,  but  the  geographical 
distance  between  the  parent  body  and  Ebenezer  led  to 
the  Mission  delegating  its  rights  and  powers  for  the 
administration,  management  and  operation  of  the  School 
and  Home  to  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  comprises  not  less  than  seven  and 
not  more  than  nine  members,  including  the  ex-ofTicio 
Hildesheim  Mission  representative.  Currently  the 
elected  Committee  includes  a  business  lady,  a  barrister,  a 
building  contractor,  an  architect,  an  estate  surveyor  and 
an  electrical  engineer.  The  Education  and  Social  Welfare 
Departments  each  nominate  a  representative  as  advisers, 
whilst  the  Director  also  attends  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee meetings.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  and  there  is 
a  standing  Finance  Sub-Committee.  Ad  hoc  sub- 
committees are  set  up  to  deal  with  specific  issues  as 
necessary  and,  like  the  Finance  Sub-Committee,  these 
make  their  recommendations  to  the  full  committee. 

Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  Hong  Kong 
Society  for  the  Blind,  whose  Director  serves  on 
Ebenezer 's  Executive  Committee. 

Day-to-day  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  Ebenezer  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind, 
who  has  devoted  his  working  life  in  service  to  the  blind. 
His  expertise  is  acknowledged  by  the  many  calls  on  his 
time  to  advise  on  similar  work  throughout  S.E.  Asia  and 
to  present  papers  on  subjects  related  to  the  care  and 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped. 


FINANCE 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  provision  and  operation  of  an 
organisation  such  as  Ebenezer  calls  for  considerable 
financial  expenditure.  The  initial  costs  were  borne  by 
the  Hildesheim  Mission  and  for  many  years  only  those 
regular  contributions  from  Germany,  supplemented  by 
donations  from  individual  members  of  the  Hong  Kong 
community,  enabled  the  project  to  survive. 

This  situation  improved  dramatically  in  1954,  when 
for  the  first  time  a  subvention  was  received  from  the 
Social  Welfare  Department  of  the  Hong  Kong  Govern- 
ment, whilst  the  Home  was  registered  under  the 
Education  Ordinance  and  became,  officially,  "The 
Ebenezer  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind". 

About  80%  of  the  total  expenditure  is  now  met  by 
the  Government,  the  major  contribution  coming  from 
the  Education  Department  for  the  running  costs  of  the 
School  and  Training  Centre.  This  had,  of  course,  greatly 


alleviated  the  financial  burden  of  operating  Ebenezer  as 
its  facilities  have  expanded,  but  even  now,  with 
expenditure  at  a  level  which  could  not  have  been  con- 
templated in  the  earlier  years,  about  10%  of  that 
expenditure  is  still  met  by  the  Hildesheim  Mission  and 
the  value  of  the  Mission's  continued  support  cannot  be 
over-emphasised. 

The  remaining  expenditure  of  Ebenezer  is  funded 
by  the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club,  the  Community 
Chest  of  Hong  Kong,  the  Christoflfel  Blindenmission, 
the  German  community  and  many  voluntary  organisa- 
tions and  individuals  in  Hong  Kong  and  overseas  who 
have  remained,  over  the  years,  true  "Friends  of  the 
School". 


THE  DEVELOPING  YEARS 

In  1890  Hong  Kong  was  a  young  colony.  Less  than 
fifty  years  earlier,  following  the  Opium  War,  Hong 
Kong  Island  and  the  southern  tip  of  the  Kowloon 
Peninsula  had  been  ceded  to  Britain.  Not  until  1898 
were  99-year  leases  to  be  granted  for  the  northern  part  of 
Kowloon  and  for  the  "New  Territories",  extending 
from  northern  Kowloon  to  the  Shum  Chun  River. 

The  meagre  population  eked  out  a  frugal,  and  often 
precarious,  existence  from  agriculture  and  fishing.  Such 
employment  as  the  new  foreign  settlers  brought  was 
menial  and  poorly  paid.  There  was  much  disease  and, 
for  most  of  each  year,  a  climate  which  was  humid  and 
enervating  and  which  could  spawn  torrential  monsoon 
rain  and  devastating  typhoons  wiping  out  a  year's  labour 
in  a  few  hours. 

This  was  the  environment  in  which  Miss  Cooper 
found  herself  as  a  young  missionary.  Widespread 
atheism,  ignorance  and  superstition  left  her  in  no  doubt 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  lay  ahead  of  her. 

But  when  she  returned  to  Germany  one  of  the 
memories  that  haunted  her  was  the  sight  of  blind 
children  begging  for  coins  in  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong. 
She  was  determined  to  do  what  she  could  to  help  and 
applied  her  energies  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hildesheim 
Mission  to  the  Blind. 

Her  efforts  quickly  bore  fruit.  By  1897  Martha 
Postler  had  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  from  the  new 
mission.  She  took  a  dilapidated  house  in  the  western 
district  of  Hong  Kong  Island  where  she  could  care  for 
five  blind  girls.  • 

From  these  small  beginnings  grew  a  tradition  of 
service  to  the  visually  handicapped,  a  service  that  has 
been  flexible  enough  to  expand  and  diversify  as  new 
needs  have  been  identified  and  new  techniques 
developed. 
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Miss  Postler's  problems  did  not  take  long  to  arrive. 
After  only  two  years  there  was  an  outbreak  of  beri  beri 
amongst  her  girls  and  she  was  advised  to  leave  the  house. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  were  many  war  refugees  in 
Hong  Kong  from  the  Philippines  and  it  proved  im- 
possible to  find  suitable  alternative  accommodation.  The 
decision  was  taken  to  move  the  small  school  to  Macau. 
But  before  long  the  disturbances  in  China  arising  from 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  spilled  over  into  Macau  and  it  was 
necessary  to  return  to  Hong  Kong. 

From  then  on  fortunes  improved  and  in  1901  Hong 
Kong  Government,  with  the  blessing  of  Queen  Victoria, 
donated  a  site  at  To  Kwa  Wan  in  Kowloon  for  the 
building  of  a  new  home.  This  time  it  was  possible  to 
create  a  place  for  fifty  blind  girls,  called  Tsau  Kwong  Or 
Sam  Kwong  School. 

In  spite  of  this  tenfold  increase  in  capacity,  demand 
continued  to  outstrip  the  number  of  school  places  avail- 
able and,  only  five  years  after  the  completion  of  Sam 
Kwong  School,  a  new  wing  had  to  be  added. 

The  Hildesheimer  Blindenmission,  which  had  made 
so  much  possible  in  a  few  short  years,  continued  to  look 
ahead  and  plan  for  further  facilities,  so  that  when,  in 
1912,  a  suitable  site  became  available  in  Pokfulam  Road 
on  the  south  side  of  Hong  Kong  Island,  the  Mission 
purchased  it  from  the  Government  so  that  a  permanent 
establishment  could  be  created  with  room  for  future 
expansion. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and  Germany 
in  1914,  however,  seriously  disrupted  communication 
between  the  German  mission  and  its  Hong  Kong 
operation.  It  was,  in  fact,  1930  before  the  Ebenezer 
School  and  Home  for  the  Blind  was  built  on  its  present 
site.  The, name  is  a  Biblical  reference  meaning  "Stone  of 
Help",  taken  from  1  Sam.  Ch.  7  v.  12. 

In  the  year  that  the  new  building  was  completed  the 
girls  were  moved  from  the  To  Kwa  Wan  School  to  the 
new  premises.  The  Sam  Kwong  School  had  served  its 
purpose  and,  with  new  facilities  now  available,  the  site 
acquired  29  years  earlier  reverted  to  the  Government  for 
industrial  purposes. 

Once  more,  in  September  1939,  hostilities  flared 
between  Britain  and  Germany  and  this  time  Hong  Kong 
was  much  more  seriously  affected,  with  Japanese  troops 
occupying  the  territory  from  December  1941  until  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  in  August  1945. 

By  1953  over  200  blind  girls  had  benefitted  from 
training  and  care  received  at  Ebenezer  and  it  was  decided 
to  admit  boys  to  share  these  advantages  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  following  year  the  Ebenezer  School  and 
Home  for  the  Blind  was  registered  under  the  Educational 
Ordinance,  whilst  the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club 


made  a  handsome  donation  which  enabled  a  separate 
home  to  be  erected  for  elderly  blind  women. 

By  1959  eighty  children  were  being  catered  for  and 
the  building,  erected  29  years  earlier,  was  proving  quite 
inadequate.  The  population  of  Hong  Kong  had  trebled 
during  1946/47  from  600,000  to  1,800,000  and  had 
continued  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  subsequent 
years.  Clearly,  an  increased  demand  for  Ebenezer's 
facilities  was  here  to  stay  and  further  expansion  was 
called  for.  Once  again  plans  were  prepared  for  a  new 
building  and  once  again  the  Jockey  Club  came  to  the 
School's  financial  aid.  With  their  HK$900,000  donation 
available,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1959.  During 
the  next  two  years  of  construction  activity,  unfort- 
unately, costs  escalated  rapidly.  The  situation  was  put  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  who,  in  October  1961  most  generously 
accepted  payment  of  the  full  cost  of  the  building,  thus 
enabling  the  provision  of  the  main  school  building, 
separate  amahs'  quarters  and  a  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  generosity  of  the  Jockey  Club  as 
benefactors,  let  it  be  recorded  that  HK$445,000  was 
received  to  equip  the  new  school  from  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Germany,  the  Government  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  the  Hildesheim  Mission  and  many 
donations  from  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere. 

The  new  school  building  was  officially  opened  in 
1962  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Robert  Black,  the  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong. 

Further  financial  support  made  it  possible  to 
improve  Ebenezer's  facilities  and  in  1969  the 
beneficence  of  Mr.  Kong  Sui  Louey  provided  a 
swimming  pool,  whilst  the  Hong  Kong  Lotteries  Fund 
financed  a  new  Domestic  Science  room. 

It  had  long  been  the  aim  of  the  school  to  inculcate  as 
much  independence  as  possible  in  their  visually 
handicapped  students  and,  where  the  ability  existed,  to 
integrate  them  into  normal  education  and  occupations. 
More  and  more  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
In  1970  two  male  students  were  accepted  into  St.  Paul's 
College  as  the  first  stage  of  the  integrated  programme  of 
education.  This  was  closely  followed  in  1971  when  St. 
Stephen's  Girls  College  accepted  our  first  girl  integrater. 

At  the  same  time  pre-vocational  training  was 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  so  that  blind  students 
could  be  given  the  knowledge  and  basic  skills  to  handle 
tools  and  machinery.  This  expansion  of  the  School's 
curriculum  was  made  possible  by  generous  donations 
from  the  Lions  Club  of  Hong  Kong,  which  enabled  a 
pre-vocational  training  workshop  to  be  constructed  and 
equipped. 

This  was  followed  in  1971  by  another  "first"  —  a 
pilot  programme  to  cater  for  a  group  of  mentally 
retarded  blind  children. 
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In  1974  a  qualified  instructor  began  training 
children  in  mobility  and  orientation,  whilst  two  years 
later  Low  Vision  Training  was  implemented  to  fully 
utilise  the  residual  vision  of  children  who  were  not 
completely  blind.  The  cause  of  Low  Vision  Training 
was  further  enhanced  when,  in  June,  1976,  Ebenezer 
hosted  a  course  on  the  subject  for  teachers  from  nine 
Asian  countries.  Dr.  J.  Kenmore,  from  Helen  Keller 
International,  conducted  the  course. 

In  November  1978  His  Excellency  Sir  Murray 
MacLehose,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  officially  opened 
the  Pokfulam  Training  Centre.  Built  on  a  site  adjacent 
to  the  Blind  School,  the  centre  caters  for  a  maximum  of 
40  mentally  retarded  visually  handicapped  children  in 
the  age  range  4-20  years  and  provides  both  day  training 
and  residential  facilities. 

Also  in  1978,  a  resource  teacher  was  employed, 
specifically  to  give  assistance  to  the  group  of  students 
participating  in  the  Integrated  Programme  of  Education. 
The  value  of  this  policy  was  recognized  by  the 
Education  Department  in  1979  when  they  first  provided 
a  subsidy  for  our  resource  teachers  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  as  the  number  of  students  participating  in 
the  scheme  had  increased,  necessitating  the  employment 
of  a  second  teacher  on  this  facet  of  the  School's  work.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  three  such  teachers  are  assisting  over 
20  integrated  students  in  a  total  of  six  Anglo-Chinese 
Secondary  schools. 

The  success  of  the  Low  Vision  Training  Scheme  led 
to  its  scope  being  extended  gradually  from  Kindergarten 
throughout  the  Primary  School.  One  of  the  teachers  was 
assigned  to  co-ordinate  the  Scheme  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  donated  from  the  Community  Chest 
of  Hong  Kong,  an  additional  staff  member  was  recruited 
to  this  work.  Meanwhile,  in  October,  1980,  Mr.  George 
Marshall,  O.B.E.,  a  consultant  in  this  field  was  invited 
to  advise  on  low  vision  training. 

As  more  students  were  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
develop  their  academic  abilities  it  became  necessary  to 
update  and  renovate  the  school  library  and  this  was 
completed  in  1980,  the  improved  facilities  including 
individual  study  booths  for  the  integrated  students. 


Further  low  vision  training  courses  have  been  held 
at  Ebenezer  for  teachers  from  various  Asian  countries, 
whilst  the  growing  demand  for  Braille  books  has 
prompted  studies  of  the  best  means  of  producing  Braille 
texts  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  meantime,  computer  facilities  recently 
installed  at  the  School,  including  visual-Braille  and 
Braille-visual  interfaces  have  enabled  small  numbers  of 
texts  to  be  translated  and  at  the  same  time  fuelled  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  students  and  opened  additional 
avenues  for  them  to  acquire  skills  as  computer  operators 
and  programmers. 

In  this  short  history  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
Ebenezer  consists  of  three  parts  —  the  School,  the 
Training  Centre  and  the  Home  for  the  Elderly.  In  the 
following  pages  a  closer  look  will  be  taken  at  each  of 
these. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Miss 
Cooper's  sojourn  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  that  period  Hong  Kong  has  changed  beyond 
recognition,  as  has  the  community's  attitude  to  the 
visually  handicapped.  The  work  of  Ebenezer  School  and 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  one  of  the  catalysts  in  that 
change  of  attitude. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  young  people,  who  once  would 
probably  have  been  regarded  as  encumbrances  and 
objects  of  shame  to  be  hidden  from  public  view,  now 
succeeding  at  university,  working  as  government 
servants,  audio-typists,  telephonists,  craftsmen  and  many 
other  occupations.  It  is  rewarding  when  former  students 
return  to  the  School  to  recount  the  full  and  active  lives 
they  now  lead.  Some  of  them  have  achieved  a  great  sense 
of  satisfaction.  For  example,  some  have  achieved  great 
success  in  competitive  sports  with  other  handicapped 
people  at  international  level  and  many  of  their  lives  are 
enriched  by  musical  achievements. 

But  the  need  to  give  these  children  their  chance  in 
life  will  continue  and,  as  long  as  the  need  continues, 
Ebenezer  and  a  caring  staff  will  be  there. 

The  captioned  photographs  give  some  indication  of 
Ebenezer's  work,  but,  for  interested  members  of  the 
community,  the  doors  are  always  open.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself! 
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THE  EBENEZER  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Standing  in  a  spacious  campus,  the  five-storey 
School  building  can  accommodate  more  than  130 
children  in  its  light  and  airy  interior.  With  the  ground 
floor  devoted  to  the  Assembly  Hall  and  music  room,  the 
first  and  second  floors  house  the  well-equipped  class- 
rooms and  library,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are 
divided  into  large  dormitories,  each  containing  eight 
single  beds.  Within  the  grounds  of  the  School  are 
gardens,  a  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool  and  small  plots 
of  land  for  the  children  to  cultivate.  Other  areas  include 
space  for  ball  games  and,  for  the  younger  children, 
suitable  play  equipment. 

The  aims  of  the  School  may  be  summed  up  quite 
simply.  They  are  to  take  visually  handicapped  children 
and  develop  their  potential  to  lead  happy,  useful  and 
fulfilled  lives. 

The  children  suffer  differing  degrees  of  visual 
handicap  and  hail  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  their  progress  in  the  many 
aspects  of  their  education  and  their  further  potential  to 
be  constantly  assessed.  In  the  course  of  this  assessment, 
culled  from  the  reports  of  the  individual  staff"  members 
with  whom  they  are  in  close  contact,  the  direction  of  a 
child's  education  may  need  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time.  For  these  reasons  a  stereotyped  course  cannot  be 
followed  and  the  educational  guidance  offered  must  be 
tailored  to  a  child's  individual  needs  and  potential.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  not  only  must  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  instruction  be  offered,  but  tuition  must  also  be 
given  in  social  subjects  such  as  general  conduct,  personal 
hygiene  and  community  relationships  to  fit  the  children 
for  full  integration  into  society  when  they  leave  school. 

The  School  offers  most  academic  subjects,  with  the 
necessary  modifications  to  suit  the  instruction  to  the 
students'  handicaps.  Tuition  extends  from  Kindergarten 
stage  through  Six  Primary  grades  to  Secondary  Form  3. 
At  every  level  the  teaching  staff"  are  fully-qualified 
professional  teachers  who  have  received  additional 
training  as  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  from  the 
Sir  Robert  Black  College  of  Education  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Education  Department.  The  opportunity  is  also 
taken  to  sponsor  teachers  on  overseas  specialist  courses 
as  necessary. 

As  befits  the  School's  Hildesheim  Mission  origins, 
religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  As 
referred  to  later,  religious  services  and  meetings  are  also 
arranged  after  school  hours.  Parents  are  advised  of  this 
facet  of  School  life  and  they  may  choose  whether  or  not 
their  children  participate. 


Many  additional  facilities  must  be  available  to 
supplement  the  skills  of  teachers  of  visually  handicapped 
children  and  the  School  is  well  equipped  with  teaching 
aids  ranging  from  self-made  mddels  and  relief  diagrams 
to  costly  specialised  equipment  purchased  from  abroad. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  training  and  education 
should  start  as  early  as  possible.  The  young  visually 
handicapped  child  must  learn  to  use  his  remaining 
senses  as  a  route  for  the  reception  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Hence,  even  at  Kindergarten  stage,  the 
children  are  given  preparatory  training  for  Braille 
reading  and  learn  from  nursery  rhymes,  songs  and 
stories.  They  are  introduced  to  the  concept  of  numbers 
and  their  general  knowledge  is  built  up,  whilst  physical 
activities,  mobility  training,  rhythmic  and  dramatic 
movement  all  help  to  bolster  their  self-reliance  and 
awareness.  If  there  is  residual  vision  the  child  is 
encouraged,  by  visual  training,  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  it,  including  simple  print-reading  activities.  This 
is  all  combined  with  self-care  training  and  normal 
kindergarten  education. 

Children  are  thus  prepared  to  advance  to  their 
Primary  education,  where  the  academic  subjects  of 
ordinary  Primary  schools  are  introduced,  with  the 
assistance  of  special  teaching  aids,  Braille  books  for 
children  with  no  vision  and  printed  books  with  a  variety 
of  low  vision  reading  aids  for  those  with  low  vision. 

Secondary  education  (Forms  Fl  —  F3)  includes  the 
normal  academic  subjects  appropriate,  together  with 
Design  and  Technology,  Domestic  Science  and  Typing 
(as  a  means  of  communication  with  sighted  people). 

Additional  Special  Training  is  given  in  Orientation 
and  Mobility,  Low  Vision  training,  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  the  use  of  optical  and  non-optical  aids,  and  the 
use  of  various  electronic  items  of  equipment  which 
includes  the  computer,  optacon,  versabraille  and 
visualtek  machines. 

Learning  comes  as  a  result  of  activities,  either 
physical  or  mental,  but  motivation  is  an  important  first 
step  and,  without  the  visual  stimulus  which  prompts 
activities  and  consequent  learning  in  sighted  people, 
visually  handicapped  children  can  often  be  helped  in  the 
learning  process  by  visits  to  areas  of  educational  value  or 
to  places  and  objects  associated  with  particular  lessons. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  familiarity  with  the  feel,  sounds 
and  smells  of  subjects  being  studied  heighten  the 
student's  concept  of  the  subjects  and  such  educational 
visits  are  therefore  made  as  often  as  possible. 
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There  are,  however,  many  other  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  moulding  of  a  confident  member  of 
society,  able  to  think  rationally,  express  himself  lucidly, 
participate  in  group  events  and  generally  appreciate 
acceptable  ideals,  tastes  and  attitudes  in  a  variety  of 
situations.  Among  the  many  activities  at  the  School 
which  assist  in  this  character  formation  are  music,  sports 
and  other  physical  activities,  debates,  drama,  speech 
contests,  general  knowledge  contests,  chess,  story-telling 
and  recitations  of  prose  and  verse. 

Similarly,  Physical  Education  promotes  not  only  a 
healthy  body  but  an  appreciation  of  teamwork,  friendly 
competition,  a  balanced  view  of  individual  contribution 
and  the  challenge  of  the  opposition.  At  the  School  these 


objectives  are  served  by  swimming  and  gymnastics, 
individual  and  team  games,  athletics  and  dance. 

At  Primary  school  level  handicrafts  are  taught  to  the 
younger  children  using  a  wide  range  of  materials  and 
techniques.  This  gives  the  children  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  wide  range  of  manipulative  skills  and  to  express 
their  ideas  in  a  realistic  way.  At  Secondary  level  the 
introduction  to  Design  and  Technology  in  the  well 
equipped  workshop,  brings  a  new  dimension  to  the 
student.  Here  using  wood,  metal,  electronics,  ceramics, 
plastics  and  a  wide  range  of  other  materials  he  is  able  to 
think,  design  and  plan,  understand  the  nature  of  the 
materials  and  produce  the  result  in  concrete  form. 
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Vision  Screening  for  Low  Vision  Training 
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A  mathematics  lesson  for  a  Low  Vision  Pupil 


Typewriting  Training 


Workshop  for  "Design  and  Technology"  Lessons 


Metal  Work  Training 


A  Swimming  Lesson 
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Gymnastic  Skills 
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Leisure  Pursuit 
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THE  OLD  AGE  HOME 


Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  young  Miss  Cooper  set  about  improving  the  lot  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  Hong  Kong,  it  had  been  the 
memory  of  the  blind  children  begging  in  the  streets  that 
had  motivated  her  and  it  was  to  this  part  of  the 
community  that  subsequent  efforts  were  directed. 

Yet  the  more  the  staff  of  the  School  became  involved 
with  the  blind  community  at  large  the  more  they  realised 
that  their  ministrations  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
children  they  had  in  their  care.  Thus  it  was  that  plans 
began  to  take  shape  for  a  building  which  would  cater  for 
the  aged  blind. 

When  completed,  the  plans  were  put  before  the 
Royal  Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club,  whose  assistance  had 
been  invaluable  in  the  past,  and  once  again  the  necessary 
financial  backing  was  made  available. 

The  Old  Age  Home  was  opened  in  1954,  with- care- 
fully-designed facilities  for  27  old  ladies.  Then,  as  now, 
admission  was  regulated  by  four  requirements  — 
candidates  had  to  be  Cantonese-speaking  women  over  60 
years  of  age,  certified  as  legally  blind  by  a  qualified 
opthalmologist,  registered  with  the  Social  Welfare 
Department  and  free  from  communicable  disease.  There 
are  regular  visits  by  a  qualified  doctor,  whilst  general 
health  care  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Home's  nursing  staff. 


The  residents  are  encouraged  to  live  full  and  happy 
lives.  Training  is  given  in  daily  living  skills,  personal 
hygiene  and  mobility  and  orientation  and  handicrafts  are 
taught,  partly  as  therapy  and  partly  to  give  a  sense  of 
contribution  and  usefulness.  Their  spiritual  welfare  is 
assisted  by  morning  and  evening  devotions  and  by 
religious  services  each  Sunday.  Nor  is  the  ladies'  social 
life  ignored.  Regular  outings  are  arranged  for  them  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  the  generous  invitations 
received  from  various  voluntary  organisations  who 
entertain  them  with  meals  and  music. 

Talks  and  concerts  are  eagerly  anticipated,  groups 
are  formed  to  discuss  their  common  interests  and 
traditional  festivals  are  celebrated  in  the  appropriate 
manner,  whilst,  with  27  residents,  there  is  always  a 
birthday  party  to  look  forward  to. 

When  health  problems  arise  which  can  no  longer  be 
dealt  with  by  the  visiting  doctor  and  the  Home's  nursing 
staff,  arrangements  are  made  for  patients  to  be  admitted 
to  hospital,  but  regular  visits  from  staff  and  friends 
ensure  that  links  with  the  Home  are  maintained  until  the 
patient  is  well  enough  to  return. 

Admission  to  the  Home  may  be  sought  through  the 
Social  Welfare  Department,  via  voluntary  agencies  or  by 
individual  application. 
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Physical  Therapy 


Rug-Making 
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POKFULAM  TRAINING  CENTRE 


In  1969,  with  a  flourishing  School  and  Old  Age 
Home  in  operation,  thoughts  turned  to  the  direction  any 
future  expansion  of  facilities  should  take.  It  had  been 
realised  for  a  long  time  that  there  was  no  organisation  in 
Hong  Kong  to  serve  those  children  who,  in  addition  to 
being  visually  handicapped,  were  also  mentally  retarded. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  plan  for  a  centre  which  could 
not  only  care  for  such  children  but  also  define  the  extent 
of  their  residual  visual  and  mental  faculties  and  develop 
those  faculties  so  that  the  children  could  enjoy  as  full  a 
life  as  possible. 

As  early  as  1971  a  pilot  scheme  was  started  to  look 
after  a  small  group  of  mentally  retarded  blind  children. 

The  early  nineteen  seventies  brought  oil  crises  and 
economic  recession  to  many  parts  of  the  world  and  Hong 
Kong,  whose  electric  power  was  derived  entirely  from 
oil,  was  no  exception,  but,  as  the  economic  problems 
receded,  plans  for  the  Pokfulam  Training  Centre  were 
resuscitated  and  the  Centre  was  finally  opened  in 
November  1978  by  the  then  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
Sir  Murray  MacLehose. 

Finance  for  this  new  building  was  contributed  by 
the  following  major  donors:  The  Bradbury  Trust  Fund, 
the  Christian  Children's  Fund  Inc.,  the  ChristofTel 
Blindenmission,  the  Hildesheimer  Blindenmission,  the 
Lotteries  Fund,  the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club  and 
many  personal  donations  from  our  friends  and 
supporters  in  Hong  Kong  and  from  overseas. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  specially-designed  building  to 
cater  for  40  students  and  facilities  for  24  residents.  The 
ground  floor  comprises  a  spacious  hall  and  nine  other 
rooms,  four  of  which  are  classrooms  with  their  own  toilet 
facilities.  The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  a  dormitory  for 
the  boarders  and  a  large  roof  garden.  Other  facilities, 
such  as  a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  sports  area, 
kitchen  and  laundry,  are  available  at  the  School  and  the 
Home,  adjacent  to  the  Training  Centre. 

Eligibility  for  admission  extends  to  Cantonese- 
speaking,  mentally  retarded  blind  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  years,  who  have  been  certified  legally 
blind  by  a  qualified  opthalmologist,  moderately  mentally 
retarded  by  a  psychologist  and  free  of  communicable 
diseases  by  a  doctor  of  medicine. 


The  special  education  curriculum  includes  self-care 
skills,  perceptual  training,  mobility  and  orientation, 
language  and  numbers,  general  knowledge,  physical 
education,  music  and  various  work  skills,  whilst  the 
residents  in  the  Hostel  are  given  additional  instruction  in 
the  skills  of  daily  living  and  social  behaviour,  together 
with  assistance  in  personal  development.  Further 
services  include  continuous  visual  and  intellectual 
assessment,  provision  of  guidance  and  counselling  for 
parents  and  a  toy  library. 

In  short,  the  Centre  aims  to  train  these  multiply 
handicapped  children  to  be  as  independent  as  possible, 
to  impart  academic  knowledge  up  to  the  limits  of  their 
intellectual  potential  and  to  develop  work  skills  which 
will  may  enable  them  to  earn  their  livelihoods. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  not  only  must  individual 
teaching  programmes  be  devised  for  each  student  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention  must  be  given  by 
each  member  of  the  staff.  Assessment  of  progress  in 
every  facet  of  training  needs  to  be  constantly  under 
review  and  there  must  be  provision  for  modifying 
training  programmes  in  direction  or  changing  their 
emphasis  as  each  child's  training  proceeds.  Opport- 
unities are  taken  to  arrange  discussions  between  parents 
and  stafT  so  that  parents  are  kept  abreast  of  their 
children's  development  and  can  learn  the  role  they 
should  play  to  assist  in  the  realisation  of  their  children's 
potential. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  either 
directly  to  the  Centre,  through  a  voluntary  agency  or 
through  Government  Departments  such  as  Education 
Department,  Social  Welfare  Department  or  Medical  and 
Health  Department.  The  demand  for  places  normally 
exceeds  the  number  of  places  available  and  candidates 
are  often  entered  on  a  waiting  list. 

In  such  a  highly  competitive  society  as  Hong  Kong 
it  is  extremly  difficult  to  find  open  employment  for  the 
graduates  of  the  Training  Centre  and  now  in  most  cases 
home  or  sheltered  employment  is  a  more  realistic  goal.  If 
society  evolves  in  such  a  way  as  to  more  easily  accept  the 
handicapped  person  in  its  midst  better  opportunities 
may  occur.  Meanwhile  we  will  continue  to  upgrade  and 
develop  our  programmes  so  that  our  graduates  will 
return  to  their  families  and  hopefully  will  find  it  more 
easy  to  fit  into  society. 
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Hong  Kong  Special  Olympic  Sports  Day 
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